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THE IRRUPTION OF THE RIBANDMAN, 


GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE 
INFLUENCE: 
ATALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISH FAMINE. 
CHAPTER XIII.—FEARS IN THE NIGHT. 
Loxé since had Mr. O’Brien finished his tales of 
midnight attacks and disturbed times, and was 
seated at Laura’s right hand, like a gallant old 





gentleman as he was, helping her with the urn, 
and talking pleasant badinage such as she liked. | 
No. 873. 1859. 


William attended on his mother, who sat near the 
fire in an easy chair; he made toast for her, and 
chocolate, for her constitutional nervousness ren- 
dered tea a forbidden luxury; and she averred 
that no chocolate was so good as William’s. He 
had hoped that Laura’s chair was a screen to his 
proceedings, and that the vivacious old gentleman 
would not remark him, but was undeceived by Mr. 
O’Brien’s observation :— 
u 
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“ What acapital husband you will make!” 

William flushed red, and secretly wished Mr. 
O’Brien’s eyes had been otherwise engaged. He 
was not man enough yet, though twenty, to be ine 
sensible to the slightest breath of a sneer at him- 
self; and a sneer he knew the remark was meant 
to be, though covered an instant after with the 
words: “I congratulate you on the exemplary con- 
duct of your son, Mrs. Kingston.” 

“William is very kind indeed,” she answered, 
looking at her boy lovingly; and the look made 
him not ashamed of his youthful strength being 
spent in helpfulness to that dear, gentle mother, 
Laura laughed slightly, and coloured, in compla- 
cence to Mr. O’Brien’s meaning. William looked 
taller than ever, as he presented his cup for fresh 
tea, with a slightly defiant face. “Those young 
fellows are so sensitive,” thought the aggressor ; 
“and just as if there was any fear of his being a 
milksop!”’ Lina read her brother best, and pressed 
his hand affectionately as she gave back his cup. 

Going along the corridor to his own room by 
and by, and whistling as he went—which was some- 
how @ fashion of his when perambulating in the 
dark—F rank thought he heard himself called. It 
was surely Rosie’s voice, though it sounded half- 
smothered, as if from under bed-clothes. She slept 
with Lina; Frank turned into the half-open door. 

“Oh, Frankie, I’m frightened!” the little girl 
said, clasping her slender arms round his throat as 
he stooped. He could feel her heart beating fast 
as she strained him closcly, “I’m afraid, Frankie; 
stay with me!” 

“What frightened you? Did you see any- 
thing ?” he inquired, rather nervously. 

*Oh no; but perhaps men will come and attack 
our house, as Mr. O’Brien was saying. Oh, 
Frankie, what would I do!” 

‘Nonsense, Rose; don’t choke me,” said the 
boy, a little roughly. “You'll catch cold with 
your arms bare. No Ribandmen would ever think 
of coming here, when they know what terrible guns 
we haye. Why, we could shoot them all, Rosie!” 

Which promised valour did not appear to give 
his poor little sister much comfort, though she 
fully believed in his ability to do so; she only said 
again, piteously, “ Frankie, don’t go away; let me 
feel your hand; stay with me.” 

Graciously did he leave her his hand, though he 
felt it an inconvenient position; but the sense of 
protectiveness was delicious, and he promised to 
remain a little while, if she would try and go to 
sleep very fast. ‘Two or three times he tried to 
withdraw his hand, when the clasp seemed loosen- 
ing, but immediately the fingers were tightened 
again. So he resigned himself to sit still; and 
though he had slept on the drawing-room rug, no- 
thing was farther than sleep from his eyes here. 
‘hey did not even wink in the blank darkness. He 
heard the clock ticking loudly, and mufiled voices 
through the closed doors below, and he soon got 
heartily tired. Still, on a fourth attempt to draw 
away his hand, Rose clasped it. “I don’t believe you 
intend to go to sleep at all!” he exclaimed, in an 
injured tone. 

“Indeed I am trying, Frankie; but 1 cannoi.” 
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Hvery nerve of the excited child was too much 
awake. “I hope God will take care of us, and not 
let the wicked men with the black faces come near 
us,” she whispered, fearfully.- “You are very kind 
to stay with me, Frankie.” He was tonched by 
her humble gratitude, and made up his mind to 
endure a little longer. 

But the light of a candle came along the passage, 
carried by Lina. 

“Poor Rosie! I will stay with her,” she said at 
once. So Frank was released, and went to the 
dining-room to rig-a ship which he had built, per. 
fectly self-contented, and never reflecting that Lina 
might wish to be down-stairs quite as much as him. 
self, but rather pleased to think that she would 
probably not be able to read French with hin, that 
night as usual. 

The little sister told Lina of her fears, and Lina 
reminded her of their guardian Father in heaven, 
whose love ever encompasses his children, and re- 
peated for her the beautiful 121st Psalm. She knew 
its value to her own heart when fears of like kind 
oppressed her: “He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved; he that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
The Lord is thy keeper: the Lord is thy shade 
upon thy right hand. ...... .. The Lord shall 
preserve thee from all evil: he shall preserve thy 
soul. The Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in, from this time forth, and even for 
evermore,” 

“If you could pray a little prayer, Lina,” said 
the child, “I would like you to ask Jesus to be 
oui very own keeper—to watch over us here at 
Golden Hills: do, dear Lina,” 

It was a thing which she had never done, to 
speak aloud in prayer before another soul; it 
seemed hard, and yet her duty, on this asking. 
She knecled down, and earnestly pleaded the pro- 
mises of the psalm; and Rose said, when she had 
ended: “Now, surely he will preserve us, for he 
always keeps his word.” The groundwork of 
faith comforted her, and she goon slept peacefully. 

Lina had thus entered into a new bond for her 
Christian example to her younger sister: such she 
felt this prayer to be, and that Rose would expect 
her to act like one who drew near unto God—who 
had been with Jesus. Hasty or frivolous words 
would seem strangely out of place from lips which 
had addressed the Most High. The sense of re- 
sponsibility with reference to the impression her 
life might make on those two impressible young 
lives, became deeper. Oh that her Saviour might 
allot strength for a consistent walk and conversation 
as became a redeemed soul. 

Arranging the pillows when she lay down to 
rest, something hard was felt under Rosie's head. 
It proved to be an open pen-knife, blunt with age 
and hard usage, being a cast-off possession 0! 
Frank's, but evidently meant as a weapon in case 
of attack. Poor little Rosie! 

Long did Lina lie awake, thinking and listening. 
The sounds were such as the ivy leaves scratching 
against the panes, moved by an unquiet night alr; 
the fowls crowing at intervals; a chirp from 4 
drowsy house-martin in his mud nest beneath the 
window sill; and the soft breathing of the little 
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sleeper beside her. Gradually the restless brain 
soothed, and Lina passed also into the region of 
dreams. It seemed a very short time since her 
last waking thought, when Frank’s voice roused 
her. Daylight streamed in through the windows. 
“I hope I didn’t awake you; but I couldn't 
help just opening the door, to say that I had got 
@ beautiful bunch of shamrocks for both of you.” 
She remembered that this was the seventeenth 
of March—Patrick’s day. And at breakfast time 
Frank wore a vast bunch of shamrocks, roots, 
stems, and all other appurtenances, in the button 
hole of his jacket; he had fwnished his mother 
also with the national emblem, to be fixed in the 
brooch fastening her collar, and had attached a nest 
of them to the side of Lina’s garden-bonnet. Find- 
ing her in the drawing-room by and by, he exacted 
the playing of “ Patrick’s Day” and “ Garryowen” a 
great many times, dancing meanwhile with the 
animation and grace of a Pawnee Indian. How 
Laura's heart would have been pained for the 
carpet! Indeed, it is doubtful whether the young 
gentleman would have ventured on such a pas seul, 
with all his intrepidity, had his eldest sister been 
in the house; but Laura was just then taking a 
constitutional turn in the garden—which was a 
circumstance favourable to his national enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER XIV,—IUE SEED OF A THOUGHT GERMINATING. 
Iawa’s work-project was going forward. She had 
exaggerated no difficulty in planning it, and many 
started up of which she had not thought. Stu- 
pidity and awkwardness from the learners; care- 
lessness, to the loss and destruction of materials ; 
invincible idleness; self-conceit at the slightest 
progress; disinclination to take trouble about the 
work;—all these would have quite disheartened her, 
ifshe had not been strong in the one thought, too 
high to be altered—that she was pleasing her gra- 
cious Saviour by her patience. And she was en- 
couraged also by the knowledge that this was an 
appointed duty for her. 

Time had been, two years ago, when Lina, eman- 
cipated from regular school business at seventeen, 
by the departure of a governess without successor, 
looked round her life for its purpose, as many a 
thoughtful girl looks—sought for some object de- 
finitely marked out, and could perceive none. After 
&month’s government of her own hours, she found 
vacuity aching beneath the petty indulgences of 
amusing books, and pretty useless works; she 
longed for a tangible pursuit, for something which 
should be means to a worthy end. A little she 
was inclined to envy the stronger sex for their 
fixity of employment and reality of purpose: when 
her father would allow, she wrought hard at tran- 
scribing letters, checking accounts, or other office- 
work, simply because she delighted in usefulness, 
The idea of helping papa and William was pleasant. 

Laura was more of an egotist, and found it easier 
to bound her doings within the charmed circle of 
self-pleasing, She smiled with superior wisdom 
at Lina’s perturbed spirit, when, in the daily round 
of small selfishnesses, in learning accomplishments 
fr self-glorification, and devising dress for self- 





alornment—when in these sufficient occupations | 
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she found not rest. Laura became didactic, in 
virtue of her two years’ eldership, and told Lina 
that such restlessness was indigenous to girls of 
her age. She would get over it, Laura said, as 
she played buoyautly a pleasant quadrille on the 
pianoforte, and cease to find things uninteresting. 
“Why, my dear, what can you expect todo? The 
world holds no heroines now-a-days. There's no 
gaol nearer than the county-town, or you might 
emulate Mrs. Fry; and the poor people are all 
Roman Catholics, else you might go about to the 
cottages, and have a Sunday school. I grant you 
that life is rather monotonous in this lonely country; 
but not so much for you, who have never been stay- 
ing in a city, as for me. Yet I don’t complain.” 

Laura had a secret spring of comfort in the 
prospect of her yearly invitation to Dublin. Mrs. 
Aubrey, her father’s sister, was a fashionable lady 
in the Irish metropolis, and liked to have her 
pretty niece with her for some months in the 
season; and all Laura’s year was sweetened by 
this sojourn in the animation of a city. With a 
view to it, she was industrious in the winter time 
—practising all attractive accomplishments—living 
in anticipation. 

But from the aforesaid observations of the ex- 
perienced Laura, her younger sister turned away 
dissatisfied. The source of her disquiet was not 
stanched by them. From a child she had been 
seriously inclined—a lover of the Bible and a scru- 
pulous observer of all means of grace. Many fits 
of religiousness had warmed and cooled. But the 
time came when her head belief was quickened by 
the earnest assent of the heart. Mr. Brooke came 
to minister among a little band of converts at Lis- 
sard Point; and he spoke words which touched 
her with strange feelings. Vitality was infused 
into the dead form of her faith: the Divine Spirit 
was at his great work of regeneration, and “old 
things became new.” Her life looked different. 
It was a trust from God, and, like his other talents, 
must bring usury to the Lender; and the prin- 
ciple for laying it out to interest was, “Do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” Life now became 
earnest to her; no longer a play-ground, but a 
place of work which should endure for ever. Her 
own soul was to be educated for eternity; and for 
the rest, the words of another convert were her 
utterance, * Lord, what wilt thou have me to do »”’ 

Nothing splendid, nothing large; only to teach a 
few utterly ignorant children somewhat concerning 
His Name and His love. The pillars in the Lord’s 
temple are but few; the bits of stone and grains of 
sand filling unseen creyices are many, and their 
places of humble usefulness not despised by the 
Master. 

Lina was led gradually to the formation of her lit- 
tle class; and she endeavoured to be steady in fulfil- 
ling her engagement to it. Her gentle mother ob- 
jected at first, on the usual plea that the work was 
“wearing ;” which objection, as Lina enjoyed the 
chiefest blessing of good health, and her scholars 
were to be with her for only two hours daily, was 
afterwards withdrawn. And thus Lina became a 
teacher. After a while, when the new duty had fallen 
into the regular plan of her days, and the earliest 
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rudiments had been overcome with the learners, she 
liked what had been at first distasteful. And it 
proved beneficial to herself; for there is no better 
moral discipline than the attempt to teach others. 
One fine day, early in April, Lina was in her 
school-room as usual. Little Harry Burke was say- 
ing his lesson. He had much improved during the 
past three months, since we saw him at the gate 
looking apprehensively towards Hugo. The dog 
was quite friendly towards him now, and let him 
pass into the yard without further notice than the 
momentary raising of his sleepy eyelid, just to as- 
certain the incomer. Harry is now spelling words 
of three letters, and has a store of verses and 
hymns by rote. His senses have been freshened 
by the beginnings of education; his dark eyes 
are brighter and keener than in the days of his ig- 
norance. He is a pretty child, though his brown 
feet are bare, and his corduroy clothes absurdly 
large, meant to accommodate the expansion of years; 
the sleeves of the jacket folded back to the elbows, 
and the collar enveloping half his curly pate, and 
the pantaloons with a deep tuck stitched therein 
by his mother. Harry's slender limbs are lost in 
them, as a Dutchman’s in trunk hose, or a lady in 
hoops. How earnestly the little fellow reads aloud 
his lesson, with manifold stumblings, for it embo- 
dies the difficult phrases—“ She did not doit. I 
am to go. You are to see. We are to cry. Do 


not be bad ;”’ and similar affirmations in the smallest 
syllables. 

Ah, dear reader, many a time our own childish 
eyes have wearily conned the like. 


Lina points 
out letter by letter, and, because he is good-looking, 
has pleasure in watching his absorbed face, and 
perhaps unconsciously bears him more favour than 
the clumsy-countenanced urchin yonder, who has 
not in three months realized the distinction be- 
tween b and d, and whose negro nose and thick 
purplish lips bear no comparison with Harry’s 
neat pale features. 

While Lina looks and listens, a lady comes up 
the old stair; and as the two benches are now ar- 
ranged back to the entrance, she is a minute in the 
room before any one sees her. A tall slender wo- 
man, with fair hair, braided from her face: a pleas- 
ing sensible face is that, denoting clearness and 
kindness. She came forward. 

“Dear Mrs. Brooke!” exclaimed Lina joyfully, 
“T am glad you have come; I feared it was getting 
too late to expect you :” and the friends embraced 
warmly. Lina noticed a slight contusion on Mrs. 
Brooke’s forehead, which had been lately bleeding ; 
as she had driven through a hamlet not far from 
Golden Hills, she had received a blow from a stone. 
“Oh, Mrs. Brooke, you must not venture to come by 
those roads alone in future: William would have 
gone for you with pleasure, if we had known that 
Mr. Brooke was absent. I hope it does not ache ?” 

The clergyman’s wife thought little of the 
scratch; she was sure that it would frighten the 
stone-throwers, and make them refrain from such 
demonstrations in future. Lina suggested various 
applications of warm water, cold water, cold steel, 
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already passed half an hour under a flat iron, ad. 
ministered by Mrs. Kingston. 

Lina’s work-class assembled, when the younger 
children went away. There were about a dozen 
girls, all of whom produced strips of muslin more 
or less soiled and smoked, defaced curiously by 
their feats of needle-work. It was a season calling 
for particular patience. Lina loved neatness, and 
could not readily bring herself to handle the dis- 
coloured muslin; but it was necessary, if she 
would not continually give away fresh pieces. Her 
efforts to make the pupils appear with clean-washed 
hands and faces, and the perpetual evading of that 
wholesome regulation on frivolous pretexts, backed 
with much laughter, was another fertile source of 
chagrin. Mrs. Brooke discerned symptoms of im. 
provement in the ill-used muslin ; for which encoun. 
ragement Lina was thankful. 

“ But I don’t think any of you seem to do your 
best,” Mrs. Brooke said, “ your very best, as you 
are bound to do, in gratitude to Miss Lina. Would 
you not like to please her by working well ?” 

“ Deed, ma’am, an’ it’s our best we does; but our 
fingers is more used to the knife, cutting skillauns” 
(slices of potato for planting) “than to the needle 
and thread ; that’s how it is, yer honour, ma’am.” 

The speaker was a quick, fluent-voiced girl of 
fifteen, sister to Harry Burke. “Sure we'd do 
anythin’ in life to please Miss Liney, ’cause we 
know ‘tisn’t every lady ’ud give her time an’ 
throuble to the likes of we; but I’m in dhread some 
of us’ll niver be workers the longest day we live, 
be rason our hands is so hard.” 

“ Lina,” said Mrs. Brooke, when the class was 
dismissed, “you must set them to teach each 
other; you cannot accomplish adequately the in- 
struction of so many. You must have rules, and 
exact obedience to them firmly. Everybody is the 
better of being under laws which cannot be altered. 
Now, one essential rule should be strict cleanliness 
in the work.” 

“Tt is so difficult to be decided in the face of 
their entreaties; I have often threatened to take 
away the work when it has been brought to me 
soiled ; and then——” 

“Once doing, would have been more effective 
than many times threatening; I would have you 
write out regulations for the work-class, and be 
guided by them unflinchingly—not by the feeling 
of the moment. It will increase your mental 
power of decision, dear Lina.” 

Then and there, upon a slate, they organized the 
rules, which William would copy upon a piece of 
cardboard, as he printed beautifully, Lina said. 

“ Have you thought what to do when their work 
is saleable? Little you know the piles of corre- 
spondence, the long account-books, that will then 
devolve upon you,’ Mrs. Brooke said, cheerily; 
“the heavy cash-box, the Saturday payments—" 

“ Ah, it is long till that time,” answered Lina, 
shaking her head; “and I have no mind to act 
over Alnaschar’s vision in the ‘ Spectator.’” 

“T don’t think it is so far off: when the serious 
difficulty of handling the fine needle is overcome, 





etc., to keep off discoloration. Mrs. Brooke 
smiled them all away with the remark, that she had 


and the unused implement is familiar to the touch, 
| they will learn quickly. The foundations of every 
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building are laid underground in the darkness, and 
are rough unsightly stones, Lina.” 

Lina pressed her hand, with a smile conveying 
her comprehension of the analogy. 

“ Papa says he will give me a bit of ground for 
a school-house, and let me have building materials 
from his quarry and kiln for the cost of the labour, 
whenever I have collected funds, and found a 
schoolmistress,” she said, a slight flush mounting 
to her face, as is common where a heart-wish finds 
words. “But it is very far away; it is a very 
distant dream indeed.” She rose to lay aside the 
books in the old bureau, which was as black from 
age as the deep dark pools in the marshes, where 
the mahogany had grown a couple of lifetimes ago. 

“T shall expect to see the school-house yet,” said 
her friend ; “ it will be built, if you persevere. But 
all your design is not bounded by this tangible re- 
sult ; you are seeking to do good that shall go with 
you into eternity, Lina; and you work under the 
present reward of your dear Saviour’s approval.” 

“T feel insecure sometimes,” she answered, with 
her face turned away. 

“And Iam sure your sense of insecurity pro- 
ceeds from looking at self, instead of looking at 
Jesus,” was the reply.“ Remember that wondrous 
saying, ‘As He is, so are we, in this world.” As 
He stands before the Father, all-pure, all-lovely ; 
so stand our souls in Him, though yet we tread 
this world.” 

Her words were pleasant to Lina; so good is it 
for the Lord’s people to be mutual remembrancers 
of his loving-kindness, and to encourage one 
another in the way to the celestial city. 

The party round the dinner-table was small. 
Mr. Kingston had gone to Dublin on business, and 
taken Laura for her visit to Mrs. Aubrey. Lina’s 
mother was not well in the afternoon, and stayed 
in her own room, with a crushing headache for 
company. Her daughter prepared a cup of strong 
coffee with sal volatile, and, after drinking it, 
Mrs. Kingston thought she could sleep. So she 
lay down; Lina drew the curtains, and went away 
softly. 

She took her place at the foot of the table, 
whence she had a view of the lawn, and part of 
the gravel drive. Happening to raise her eyes 
from her plate for a moment, she thought a face 
peered into the room, at the lowest window-pane 
to the right. Quickly it looked and was with- 
drawn; she had an instant’s unpleasant thrill at 
the feeling of ‘being subject to furtive observation, 
or at something disagreeable in the face, different 
from that of a common beggar. She rose and 
walked to the window; but nothing was visible 
except a few sheep browsing quietly on the lawn, 
and the old pony Dapple, hanging his head in 
meditative mood. But Hugo was barking loudly 
inthe yard. Jina rang the bell in returning to 
her chair ; and when the servant appeared— 

“Would you just sce if there is a beggar in front 
of the house, and send him round to the kitchen ?” 

Lina listened for the doing of her errand, with 
ill-defined uneasiness. William looked at her in- 
quiringly, and she was about to speak, when an 
exclamation from the servant, and the letting fly 
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of the bolts, startled them all. Rising in alarm, 
they were arrested by acrash in the room. A man, 
masked with crape, had jumped through the win- 
dow, smashing in the framework. 


HOW WE KEPT CHRISTMAS ON 
THE NILE. 

CuristMas is the festival dearest to every English- 
man’s heart. In whatever part of the world he 
may be thrown, the genial anniversary must be 
celebrated. It may interest the readers of the 
“Leisure Hour” to hear how the writer and a 
party of five other Englishmen and Americans 
kept their Christmas on the Nile. 

We were living on board a dahabich, that is, a 
large-sized native boat, fitted up with express re- 
ference to the accommodation of passengers. The 
“ Lotus *—for such was her name—was the pro- 
perty of an English merchant of Alexandria, and 
was therefore rather superior to most boats of her 
class in cleanliness, and those little conveniences 
which have so much to do with an Englishman’s 
notions of comfort. Murray’s Handbook—that in- 
valuable companion to a traveller on the Nile— 
seriously advises any person who may hire one of 
these craft, to have her sunk under water for a few 
days before he enters into possession, in order to 
ekill some proportion of her surplus population. 
Happily, however, for us, there was no necessity 
to subject the “ Lotus ” to such an ordeal, and, by 
proper care, we were able to keep her tolerably 
free from most of the annoyances which form such 
fertile sources of complaint to Eastern travellers 
generally. 

Our floating home measured about seventy feet 
in length by eighteen in width at the broadest 
part, and was between thirty and thirty-five tons 
burden. The fore-part of her deck was devoted to 
the native crew; the after-part was occupied by a 
suite of cabins, over which extended the raised 
poop-deck—our own exclusive promenade. The 
cabins were four in number, three of them used as 
sleeping-rooms, the fourth as a dining and recep- 
tion saloon. As this apartment was the principal 
scene of our Christmas festivities, it will here be 
proper to describe it a little more precisely. 

In its furniture and arrangements, it combined 
as many luxuries of the East and the West as could 
well be crowded into a space that measured some 
fifteen feet by ten, or thereabouts. There were 
two elevated divans occupying the entire length of 
each side, their puffy red cushions spread below 
and behind, and at either end presenting most 
seductive allurements to listless repose; and be- 
tween these appliances of Oriental ease, a round 
mahogany table of English workmanship, and a 
couple of American rocking-chairs, asserted the 
perfect equality of Western civilization. The 
empire of the floor being thus satisfactorily di- 
vided, that of the walls was in like manner harmo- 
niously shared by the rival hemispheres. Egyp- 
tian lattice-shutters and crimson hangings occu- 
pied three sides of the cabin, and kept off from us 





the fierce glare of the tropical sun, whilst at the 
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same time they gave free admission to the light 
river breezes. On the fourth side, two well-filled 
bookcases, surmounted by European guns, Nubian 
spears and clubs, and sundry curiosities of civilized 
and barbarous life, gave to the whole apartment 
a peculiarly becoming air of refinement and culti- 
vation. A globe lamp depending from the ceiling, 
a gay oil-cloth covering for the floor, and four or 
five folding-stools stowed away in convenient cor- 
ners, were the only remaining articles that claim 
enumeration in this catalogue of the effects and 
furniture by which we found ourselves surrounded 
in the saloon of the “ Lotus” at breakfast-time on 
the morning of Christmas Day, 185—. 

Let not the reader smile incredulously, when he 
is told that the summer-like heat of this December 
day was more than usually oppressive and enervat- 
ing. It is a sober fact that, while he was probably 
drawing up complacently to his blazing hearth, 
from which the noble yule-log was sending up a 
shower of crackling, glowing sparks, we, his expa- 
triated countrymen, had cast aside coat and neck- 
cloth, in wilful defiance of proprieties, and, even 
dropping the fascinating chibouk* from our hands, 
were streéched languidly on the poop-deck, seeking 
vainly to cool ourselves with the gentle zephyrs 
that scarcely stirred the awning above our heads. 
And when he, perhaps, withdrawing for a moment 
from the noisy mirth of his family party, was look- 
ing forth from some warmly-curtained recess on, 
the whitened streets of town or city, twinkling with 
many a gas-lamp, or else upon the frost-bound 
plains and snow-covered plantations of a country 
Jandscape, we were watching, in rapt admiration, 
the glorious spectacle of an Egyptian sunset, far 
away on the horizon of a parched sandy desert, 
where the whole west was bathed in an ocean of 
purple and gold, around whose edges melted away, 
in ever-widening circles, the richest tints of amber 
and saffron and rosy pink. 

But we are bringing the reader to the close of 
our Nile Christmas before he has accompanied us 
through the former part of the day: let us pro- 
ceed ina more orderly and methodical way. Break- 
fast over, our party separated to its several avoca- 
tions; one gentleman, of domestic turn of mind, to 
feed the poultry, which for some time had been 
signifying their impatience by expressive cluckings 
and scratchings, and other lively demonstrations, in 
their wicker coops, on the deck overhead. As for 
the rest, some went on shore with their guns, to 
try their fortune amongst the pigeons, ducks, and 
other wild fowl, so plentiful on the banks of this 
river; and others remained on board, to write up 
journals, or pen welcome letters home, or study, in 
the pages of old Herodotus, or bulky Denon, or 
classic Gardner Wilkinson, the history and antiqui- 
ties of the land whose hoary marvels they had 
come to explore. 

Strange, and very interesting, were many of the 
pictures that glided past us during those long 
sultry morning hours. Fellaht villages dotted the 
banks at intervals of every few miles, with their 





* Chibouk—a long pipe, generally used throughout the East. 
+ Fellch—the name given to the wretched and degraded pea- 
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irregular assemblages of mud-built huts, from whose 
roofs rose curious truncated pyramids of earthen 
pots cemented together with clay, which served as 
domiciles for armies of tame pigeons. Here and 
there a few palm trees and mimosas displayed the 
refreshing green of their foliage, overshadowing a 
whitewashed tomb of some Mussulman saint; or 
the creaking of a shadoof or sakia called our atten- 
tion to the rude mechanical contrivances by which 
the waters of the Nile are raised to the level of the 
fields, thirsty with the long-continued drought. 
Besides these objects, others, equally novel to a 
western eye, helped to fill up the ever-shifting 
panorama: strings of loaded camels slowly wend- 
ing their way along the edge of the steep bank, 
their slight ungainly forms clearly defined against 
the uniformly coloured background ; peasants lazily 
tilling the soil, or driving before them donkeys 
laden with bundles of forage, or sugar cane, or 
dourra straw; and vast flocks of white pelicans 
calmly surveying us from the spits and sandbars 
that lined the channel, on which they had taken: 
their station in long, solemn-looking battalions. 
But of these, and all the other characteristic features 
of Nile scenery, the reader must not in this paper 
expect more than a brief sketchy description. To 
picture them to him in all their interesting details 
would require, not paragraphs, but pages. 

To descend to a less romantic topic. Few per- 
sons will deny, that to an Englishman a most 
important and time-honoured institution of Christ- 
mas Day is the dinner, which at some time or other 
then smokes upon his board. And we, though far 
away from the ready supplies of home, were by no 
means neglectful of the gastronomic obligations 
which the returning season had laid upon us. 
Two royal Egyptian turkeys, less in size, but equal 
in flavour to any that could have been procured in 
Leadenhall Market, had on the previous evening 
fallen before the knife of our worthy French cook; 
and as our limited kitchen apparatus (consisting 
of a wooden box some three feet square, lined with 
iron, and containing four diminutive pans or braziers 
for charcoal fires) would not admit of their being 
cooked entire, the disjecta membra were served up 
at the important hour, in a series of the most ap- 
proved Parisian stews, relished with all manner of 
Egyptian esculents, including the far-famed leeks 
and onions of the Nile. Of the other component 
parts of the first course we will not here speak; 
but the grand feature of the banquet, the national 
plum-pudding, must not be passed over so lightly; 
for what true-born Englishman, who could, by any 
possibility, compass the materials, would ever suffer 
Christmas to pass without his country’s far-famed 
dish? Not we, at all events; and therefore, full 
three weeks before the auspicious day, had we 
commenced the important manufacture. It is 
true we laboured under one scrious disadvantage, 
for on the Nile ewrrants appeared to be wholly u- 
known ; however, by a double proportion of raisins, 
and an admixture of certain savoury native dried 
fruits, we managed to supply the place of those 
above-named essential ingredients. ‘The rest of the 
materials were tolerably orthodox, according to our 
united recollection of the old customs at home:— 
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flour, suet, citron, spices, breadcrumbs, sugar’, milk, 
and a modicum of brandy. All these had been 
carefully compounded .in a huge wooden bowl bor- 
rowed from the sailors, and had then been boiled 
over # special fire in the largest earthen vessel that 
we could find in the bazaars of several native vil- 
lages, which we ransacked for the purpose. As 
may be imagined, these proceedings excited no 
small degree of curiosity amongst the sailors; and 
our regular professor of cookery, an honest, amus- 
ing Frenchman, who had often heard of the English 
plum-pudding, but had never before seen the delicacy, 
was equally on the tiptoe of expectation to see how 
the great experiment would turn out. We, who 
of course were most of all interested in its success 
or failure, had taken the precaution to boil a small 
portion of the compound separately, as a specimen 
of what the whole would be; and this pilot-pud- 
ding was at our next meal-time submitted to public 
criticism. To the great satisfaction of all parties, 
but especially to the exultation of the chief com- 
pounder, it passed through the ordeal triumphantly, 
whereupon its parent original, carefully enveloped 
in a well-floured cloth, was hung up in our larder, 
till the day fated for its final glory and consump- 
tion. 

It is needless to say that the expectations war- 
ranted by the sample were more than fulfilled when 
the merits of the bulk came to be discussed; and 
it was unanimously voted that a better pudding 
“ne’er boiled in a saucepan, or smoked in a platter,” 
as Goldsmith’s lines on the “ Haunch of Venison” 
may be not unaptly parodied. 

This successful culinary attempt not only filled 
us with proud and pleasing reflections upon our 
country’s unparalleled civilization, but it also in- 
spired us with the noble idea of extending some at 
least of its wonderful results to the benighted 
barbarians around us. Accordingly, when we our- 
selves had done due justice to the pudding, we pro- 
ceeded to cut up and distribute what was left of it 
amongst our Arab crew. At our summons they 
joyfully arranged themselves in @ double row across 
the deck, in front of our cabin door, and at that 
moment they certainly presented a very comical 
spectacle. There were men, youths, and boys 
amongst them, of all sizes, hues, and varieties of 
clothing. There was the Reis, or captain, arrayed 
neatly and even foppishly ; and at the opposite end 
of the line was a miserable little urchin of a cabin- 
boy, whose rags could hardly be called decent; 
and there was not one of the intermediate figures 
which did not arrest the eye with some striking or 
ludicrous point—whether it was that of the tall 
coal-black Berber steersman, with form and features 
alike faultless as a Grecian statue—or of any other 
of the erew, down to the general butt of his com- 
tades, poor, stunted, misshapen Salim, who had put 
out one of his eyes that he might escape the con- 
scription, and whose whole appearance suggested 
the idea of a scarecrow, rather than that of a man. 
There they stood in lively expectation, their swarthy 
faces lit up with a broad grin of pleasure and curi- 
osity. And when the goodly slice of pudding had 
been duly received, weighed, eyed, smelt, pinched, 
and tasted by each, loud was the chorus of “ Taib! 





taib kheteer! Katterhairik, ya Howadji!”’—(good, 
very good ; thanks, oh traveller!)—which burst from 
the whole group. Whereat we, well satisfied with 
our success as pioneers of European civilization, 
dived back again into dur cabin, and proceeded to 
toast absent friends, together with the prosperity 
of our respective countries. 

This laudable occupation, however, was ere long 
interrupted by a highly interesting episode, which 
proved that our labours in the cause of humanity 
and refinement, above narrated, had not been in vain. 
A deputation from the sailors, consisting of the Reis 
and of Hassancen, a merry good-natured fellow, 
the buffoon of the crew and a gencral favourite on 
board, craved admittance to our presence, which, 
being granted, the following conversation ensued. 

fies. Ye Franks are a wonderful people, and 
your tabic is well spread. 

Travellers (cutting short his compliments). 
quickly, oh Reis, what you have to say. 

Reis. The prophet, blessed be his name! has 
forbidden his followers to drink wine. 

Travellers. We know it, and it is a very good 
rule. 

Reis. But he forbade not the use of arakee! (an 
Arabic term for spirits gencrally). 

Travellers (gravely). Arakec is very much like 
wine. 

Reis. True, but it is not wine, and the prophet 
has not forbidden it. All good Mussulmans may 
drink arakee. 

And here the reader should perhaps be informed, 
that on the centre of our table was a bow! contain- 
ing a beverage such as no rigid teetotaller could 
have sanctioned, with which—it being quite an 
exceptional occasion—we had ventured to conclude 
our feast. Towards this bowl the Reis now made 
sundry significant gestures, which Hassaneen fur- 
ther helped to interpret, by raising his hand to his 
mouth and throwing back his head, and afterwards 
smacking his lips with an air of decided satisfac- 
tion. We looked stern and shook our heads, but 
the Reis was not to be conquered thus. In a 
deprecating tone, he renewed the attempt. 

“ Oh travellers, your faithful sailors like arakee. 
Will ye not make their hearts glad to-day ?” 

What couldwe do? ‘To plead that arakee would 
do them no good would have been a mockery ; for 
were we not drinking a dilution of it ourselves ? 
Our mouths were fairly stopped, and the clever 
casuistry of the Reis was allowed to triumph. Right 
or wrong, we abandoned to him the coveted bowl 
with its remaining contents, and, rising ourselves 
from table, adjourned to the upper deck, there to 
enjoy in calm repose the refreshing influences of a 
quiet eastern evening. 

As we sat there surveying the wide-spread land- 
scape, tinged gloriously by the setting sun, what 
strangely opposite reflections were suggested by 
every object upon which our glances rested in 
succession! From one quarter, grand historic 
associations set in upon us with a mighty swelling 
tide; from another, the tokens of a deep fall and a 
settled degradation reared themselves like stranded 
wrecks from out the receding tide. The past and 
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the present seemed to mingle and to clash in a 
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confused whirl of cross currents. Visions of ancient 
greatness suddenly melted into living pictures of 
wretchedness and desolation, scantily concealed by 
a faint show of modern civilization. At one mo- 
ment, we were reminded that those distant lime- 
stone mountains, and the wide plains that stretched 
before them, had witnessed the deeds of a nation 
famous three thousand years ago; that the river 
on whose broad bosom we were floating, had sup- 
ported the galleys of twenty dynasties of Pharaohs, 
and the stately barges of a Cleopatra; had re- 
sounded to the war-cry of Sesostris, and the groans 
of the captive Israelites. 
the lofty cliffs on our left hand, honeycombed with 
countless excavations, we could not help recalling, 
that in those very tombs of Beni Hassan were 


And as we looked up at | 





buried men who in all probability had bowed before | 


Zaphnath Paaneab, and seen the settlement of 
Jacob in the land of Goshen. 
But what a contrast to these dreamy reminiscences 


| the ancient belief of the Chinese. 


was presented to us when we turned our gaze in | 
another direction, and watched the long team of 


Arab sailors on the shore, harnessed to a rope by 
which they slowly tracked us along, cheering their 
labour by a dreary chorus of “ Hay-haylee-sah ! 
hay-haylee-sah!” or followed the Fellah women, 
bearing their water jars up the steep bank to the 
wretched hovels which they called their homes; or 
scanned the deserted fields over which immense 
wedge-like flights of wild geese were winging their 
way high up in the air, fearing no molestation in 
a land well-nigh bereft of inhabitants; or looked 
upon what was to us the strangest sight of all, a 
snorting government steamer struggling noisily 
against the powerful current of the Nile, and 
dragging in her wake a train of barges filled with 
soldiers and camels, and warlike equipage for the 
Pasha’s intended expedition against the Abyssin- 
jans. This last startling and incongruous element 
in the scene plunged us into a more bewildering 
reveric than ever, as we vainly endeavoured to 
conjecture what would be the feelings of the mum- 
mied tenants of the caves above us, could they 
wake up and behold the strange revolution that 
had passed over the face of their sacred mysterious 
heritage. A steamer onthe Nile! What would a 
Pharaoh or a Ptolemy say to the daring intruder ? 

But as the reader will probably be hardly pre- 
pared for such deep and uncertain speculations, he 
may not be sorry if we here bring to a conclusion 
ow’ story of Christmas Day on the Nile. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
JAPANESE. 


RACE, RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, ETC. 


Ir you ask the Japanese of what race they are, or 
whence they came, they will point upward to the 
skies, and tell you with great pride that they are 
lineally descended from the gods, and had their 
origin in the islands which they now inhabit. They 
consider themselves affronted by those who attempt 


to draw their descent from the Chinese. The stock 
to which they really belong is the great Mongol 
race, which has peopled so vast a portion of the 
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eastern world, and which now fills the undefined 
country of Tartary, a great part of the Russian 
empire and central Asia, and is found in other off- 
shoots, in the Turcomans, Calmucks, Tongus, and 
the like. The same race conquered China, but at 
@ period long subsequent to their subjugation of 
the people of Japan. 

There is very little assimilation between the 
Japanese and the Chinese. There is no affinity 
between the two languages, of which the characters, 
however identical in their origin, are now totally 
distinct. The ancient religions of the two nations 
are also entirely different. If Japan had been colo- 
nized from China, its natives would have brought 
with them the faith and worship of the mother 
country. But the original religion of the Japanese, 
by them called Sintos, is peculiar to their own 
country, and has not the slightest resemblance to 
In physical con- 
formation, too, the Japanese differ widely from the 
Chinese. Though strongly marked by the Mongol 
type, they more resemble Europeans than any other 
of the castern families. In many parts of the 


| islands, even the common people, if dressed in our 


costume, might pass for Portuguese, or southern 
Italians, or Sicilians. And not only in their 
customs and ways, but also in the two national 
characters, the prominent habits and traits an- 
nounce a separate origin. The Chinese are peace- 
able, timid, addicted to a sedate ruminating way of 
life, cunning, suspicious, greedy, and much given 
to fraud and usury; whereas the Japanese are 
quick and volatile, daring, fond of an active exciting 
life, frank, liberal, and open-handed, having many 
of the virtues of the nomadic tribes; and though 
pretending to a descent from the gods, and of 
course to a remote antiquity, their writers, very 
unlike those of the Celestial Empire, passing over 
the obscure times, fix the commencement of their 
existence as a people at about the year 600 before 
the Christian era. 

It appears certain, nevertheless, that in very 
early times—at a+period perhaps coeval with the 
birth of the government and religion of China— 
there was for a long series of years a free and 
active intercourse between the two nations. But, 
for the space of nearly a hundred years (during 
the 13th century), whilst the Mongols held dominion 
in China, and attempted several times in vain the 
conquest of Japan, the Japanese broke off all con- 
nection with the Celestial Empire, and shut their 
ports against its trade, just as rigorously as they 
have until recently shut them against Europeans. 
It was not till the Ming dynasty overthrew the 
Mongol rule in China, that communications were 
re-opened with that country, on conditions by 0 
means friendly and confidential; and though the 
seventy junks which arrive annually at Japan from 
the ports of Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghae, carry on 
a much more extensive commerce with the islanders 
than the Dutch, their captains and crews are, like 
the Dutch, confined to a small islet, and never 
suffered to leave it, except to visit a temple in the 
town of Nagasaki. ‘The Japanese have at all times; 
and never more angrily than at present, repudiated 
all kinship with the Chinese. 
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All primitive mythologies are coupled with, or 
made to rise out of, cosmogony. That of the Ja- 
panese is of the wildest sort. From primeval chaos 
there sprung a self-created supreme god, who fixed 
his abode in the highest heavens, and would not 
have his tranquillity disturbed by any cares. Eight 
millions of gods were then called into existence, 
and the divinity committed the government of the 
whole to his favourite daughter, the goddess of the 
sun, whose reign was shortened to the space of 
250,000 years. She was succeeded by four other 
gods, who also reigned two million and odd years. 
These are the terrestrial gods. The last of them, 
having married a terrestrial wife, left a mortal son 
upon earth, the ancestor and progenitor of every 
Dairi, or mikado (emperor), that has ruled in Japan. 

Of all these gods of Sintoo mythology, none 
seem to be objects of great worship, except the sun 
goddess, and she is too great to be addressed in 
prayer, except through the mediation of the inferior 
kami, or of her lineal descendant, the mikado. 
The kami consist of 492 born gods, and 2640 
canonized or deified mortals. All these are mediat- 
ing spirits, and have temples dedicated to them. 

Buddhism, the most widely diffused of all east- 
ern creeds, scems, from all accounts we have read, 
to be the:prominent faith in Japan. Yet it cannot 
be called dominant, as there are thirty-four others 
fully tolerated; and it may be doubted whether it 
exists anywhere in the empire without an admix- 
ture of the old Sintoo. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the dates of introduction and esta- 
blishment of this worship in Japan; but the pro- 
bability is that it was first brought into the 
country from India, or from the Corea, at the close 
of the sixth century of our era. 

Sato—meaning, “the way of philosophers”—is 
always regarded as another leading Japanese re- 
ligion, although it is in reality much rather a 
philosophic school or sect, inculcating no particular 
faith, and being compatible with almost any faith. 
It is totally unconnected with any mythology, and 
has no religious rites or ceremonies. We believe 
that Sato never made much progress among the 
vulgar, but is very generally followed by the no- 
bility and all the educated classes, who may there- 
fore be described as men of no religion. 

The government of Japan is strictly theocratic. 
The emperor Theocrats, called in the language of 
the country, Mikados, claim, as descendants of the 
sun goddess, to rule by divine right and inheritance. 
They are high priests as well as kings; they were 
originally held as representatives of the gods upon 
earth, and like gods they were worshipped. Even 
to this day, princes descended from the family, more 
particularly those who sit upon the throne, are 
looked upon as persons most holy in themselves, 
and as popes by birth. According to the latest 
accounts, it appears probable that the ecclesiastical 
emperor, in observance of the primitive practice, is 
still kept a perpetual prisoner in his palace, and is 
still precluded from setting his foot wpon the earth, 
being carried on men’s shoulders whenever he 
would go anywhere within the narrow precincts 
prescribed for him. There is, or was, such holi- 
ness ascribed to all parts of his body, that he dered 
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neither cut off his hair, nor his beard, nor his nails, 
However, lest he should grow too dirty, he might 
be cleaned in the night when asleep, because, said 
his worshippers, what is taken from his body at 
that time has been stolen from him, and such a 
theft does not prejudice his holiness or his dignity, 
In the olden time, he was .obliged to sit on the 
throne for some hours every morning, but with all 
the immobility of a statue, without stirring either 
hands or feet, head or eyes, or indeed any part of 
his body. If, unfortunately, he turned himself on 
one side or the other, it was apprehended that war, 
famine, fire, or some other great calamity, was near 
at hand to desolate the country. At present, his 
sacred person is relieved from this burthensome 
duty. The crown aloneis placed on the throne for 
several hours every morning, its immobility being 
thought the best sccurity for the peace of the em- 
pire. 

From various causes, abdieations of the sovereign 
power were formerly very frequent in Japan. The 
imprisoned, constrained, and monotonous kind of 
life which the Japanese emperor led may well ac- 
count for this. He was nothing more than a shadow 
of sovereignty—an enshrined idol. All the fune- 
tions, and all the real authority of the state, were in 
the hands of the court and council, formed of a long 
hierarchy of spiritual officials. Women can sit on 
the throne of Japan, and the Japanese have had 
many brilliant female reigns. 

In the twelfth century, the power of the spiritnal 
emperors received a first fatal shock by the disobe- 
dience and quarrels of the princes of the empire, 
and was at last entirely taken from them by the 
usurpation of the crown generals (Zoiguns), without 
prejudice, however, to their supreme dignity, rank, 
holiness, and some other rights and prerogatives. 

One of these Zoiguns at last possessed himself of 
the name as well as the substance of sovereignty. 
This was the celebrated Tako-Sama, who is said to 
have raised himself from the condition of a hewer 
and carrier of wood, merely by his courage and 
merit. About the year 1585, this Tako-Sama being 
entrusted with the command of the troops, and the 
management of the secular affairs of the empire, 
took to himself the title of Koboe, or lay emperor. 
He is considered as the first absolute temporal 
monarch of Japan. Ever since that time the koboe, 
or temporal monarch, has continued almost entirely 
independent of the ecclesiastical emperor, except n 
matters spiritual. And since this separation of the 
empire into two lay and spiritual divisions has 
taken place, “civil war,” says a writer in the “Quar- 
terly Review,” “ has ceased ; the pageant of govern 
ment has been played on without intcrruption, and 
the operations of the real exceutive have been con- 
tinued with all the regularity and precision of 
machinery; and so profound and subtle is the spell 
of habit, custom, and etiquette which wrgps the 
whole system in a charmed sleep, that it is impos 
sible to anticipate the period of its dissolution, 
the process by which it can be broken.” 

The successors of the great Maire du Palais soon 
became mere counterparts, with rare and not im 
portant exceptions, of the spiritual emperors. The 
sceptre which Tako-Sama wielded with so much 
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skill has becomo but a bauble in the hands of his 
descendants; and the koboe of the present day 
wears out, like the Dairi, his life in one long 
dream of sovereignty; both being the prisoners 
rather than the rulers of the vassal princes and 
subordinate functionaries to whom the whole ad- 
ministration of the empire is confided, or, to speak 
more correctly, has lapsed. 

The peculiar dual government over which these 
two monarchs reign is fenced round with innumer- 
able laws, regulations, and precautions; but these 
may be taken as indications of doubt, if not some- 
thing very like proof, that the Japanese grandees, 
governing under the emperors, are oppressed with 
the conviction of the frailty of the institution. 

Whatever it may be for the governed, this sys- 
tem seems a wretched one for the governors. Spi- 
ritual emperor or lay emperor, vizier or vassal 
prince, superior councillor or provincial secretary, 
all are “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” and condemned 
toa state of existence which would be to a Euro- 
pean almost as insupportable as that of a galley- 
slave. Suspicion and distrust prevail throughout 
every link of the social chain, and the precautions 
against foreigners are said to be equalled by those 
against innovation or disturbance within. Japan is a 
country filled with spies. A system of espionage 
extends itself throughout the empire, embracing not 
only every public functionary—including the Dairi 
and the Koboe themselves—but every component 
part of society. 

Therefore, though an absolute despotism, the 
government of Japan is far from being altogether 
arbitrary; for, when we consider that the whole 
council of the state, collectively and individually, 
are perpetually surrounded by spies, (some known 
and some unknown,) employed by superiors, infe- 
riors, rivals, and by themselves, one against the 
other, these seemingly absolute ministers cannot 
venture upon the slightest infraction of the law, 
or attempt any sort of change or reform, without 
fear and trembling. No individual of the whole 
empire, however high his rank, is above the law. 
Both sovereigns are as completely enthralled by 
Japanese despotism as the meanest of their sub- 
jects, and even more so. This despotism of law 
and custom, under the rigorous surveillance of a 
police population, presses upon all with the same 
tyrannous weight. Searee an action of life is 
exempt from its rigid and inflexible control. “The 
head of every family,” says M. Meylan, “is answer- 
able for his children, his servants, and the stran ger 
within his gates; and each city being divided into 
collections of five families, every member of such 
division is responsible for the conduct of the 
others.” This responsibility is fulfilled by the 
employment of spies, who are said to be of every 
rank in life, from the lowest to the highest be- 
neath that of a prince. And in a country where 
aman, if nominated, must become a spy or rip 
open his own bowels, it is not wonderful that 
there should be so many bearing that detestable 
character, of all classes, ages, and conditions. 

Although not divided, like the Hindoos and 
other oriental peoples, into castes, the Japanese 
may be said to be nearly, if not strictly, divided 
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into hereditary classes. To be respected, every 
man must remain through life in the class in 
which he was born, unless exalted by some very 
rare merit, or very peculiar circumstance. Gene- 
rally, the Japanese abhor parvenvs. But it is very 
discreditable to sink below one’s original class. 
These classes are eight in number. 

Class 1st is that of the hereditary vassal princes. 
Class 2nd consists of hereditary nobility under the 
rank of princes. This classification closely re- 
sembles our old feudal system; but assuredly the 
condition of a feudal lord in England, or on our 
continent, was one of independence, freedom, and 
happiness compared with that of the Japanese 
prince or noble. Class 3rd comprises the priests 
(apparently indiscriminately) of all the religions 
and sects that flourish in the empire. Class 
4th consists of the military, or the vassals fur- 
nished as soldiers by the nobility. These four 
classes, who constitute the higher orders of Japan- 
ese society, enjoy the privilege of carrying two 
swords, and of wearing a sort of loose petticoat 
trouser, which none beneath them dare ever put 
on. Class 5th appears to comprehend what we 
call the upper portion of the middle classes, consist- 
ing of medical men, government clerks, and other 
professionals and employés. Class 6th consists ot 
the more considerable shopkeepers and merchants, 
who, whatever may be their wealth and _ intelli- 
gence, are held at a very low price by the Japan- 
ese. Class 7th is composed of retail dealers, little 
shopkeepers, pedlars, mechanics, and artisans of 
all descriptions. It also includes painters and 
other artists, who might have been expected to 
occupy ® somewhat higher grade in the social 
scale. Class 8th consists of peasantry, agricultural 
labourers, and day-labourers of all kinds. The 
mass of the peasantry are said to be little better 
than serfs attached to the soil, and the property of 
the landholder. 

The laws of Japan are remarkable for their seve- 
rity. They may be truly said to be Draconic— 
written in blood—as death is the allotted punish- 
ment for every offence—death by decapitation at 
the hands of the common executioner, or by in- 
stant self-murder. Nothing short of death is con- 
sidered as an atonement for the slightest breach of 
the law, or of public tranquillity, or of disobedience 
to any order or instruction of the government. 
“Tt does not appear, however,” says Doef, “that 
this system has been adopted from caprice, or 
through wanton disregard of human life; it may 
be traced rather to an erroneous conception of the 
means of doing equal justice. It is maintained 
that justice would be violated unless all persons, 
whatever their ranks, guilty of similar offences, 
were punished in an equal manner; and it is con- 
ceived that death is the only penalty that affects 
alike prince and peasant.” But though sanguinary 
in principle, these laws are greatly modified in 
practice. The magistrate may act according to 


his discretion in remitting, in all cases not includ- 
ing murder or homicide of any kind, the sentence 
of capital punishment he is invariably obliged to 
pronounce. 

With respect to the matrimonial contract, on 
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which the morality of all nations so greatly de- 
dends, it is held in much higher honour, and 
peemed much more sacred, in Japan than it is 
among any other oriental people. A Japanese can 
legally only have one wife at a time, and none but 
his legitimate children can inherit his family pro- 
perty, titles, and honours. In brief—our space 
forbidding details—we can only say on this sub- 
ject, that a lady at Jeddo enjoys a hundred times 
more real liberty, and is treated with immeasur- 
ably more respect than a Turkish lady at Constan- 
tinople; and this, after all the reforms and innoya- 
tions of Sultans Mahmoud and Abdul-Medjid. 





A GREAT AND ODD MAN. 
SECOND PAPER. 

TROUBLES came upon Kepler in battalions, soon 
after publishing his famous commentary on Mars. 
His health, always delicate, often failed from the 
fatigue of study, and the exposure to the night air 
incident to astronomical observation. Prague was 
occupied by the Bohemian and Austrian armies, 
whose incessant broils annoyed him and the inhabi- 
tants; and the Austrians brought the plague into 
the city. The non-payment of his salary—a stand- 
ing grievance—became perfectly distressing. While 
he loudly knocked in vain at the doors of the im- 
perial treasury, creditors knocked as clamorously 
without success at his own; and he was at his wit’s 
end to find bread and cheese for his family. To 
add to his perplexity, his wife, always troubled with 
that indefinable affection, low spirits, vulgarly called 
by some “the vapours,’ was taken violently ill 
with fever, epilepsy, and phrenitis. Nosooner had 
she somewhat recovered, than his three children 
were at once attacked with small-pox. His eldest 
son died, while bakers and butchers still called 
with relentless vigilance for the settlement of their 
“little bills.” In this emergency, no wonder that 
the distracted man thought of getting out of Prague 
as quickly as possible; and a professorship in the 
University of Linz, near Vienna, falling vacant, he 
made a journey thither, and secured the appoint- 
ment. But he returned thence to find his wife 
sinking to the grave under grief for the loss of 
their son; and she died within eleven days after 
he re-entered his dwelling. Then, the funeral over, 
a new difficulty arose. The emperor Rudolph un, 
though he would not, or could not, pay him his 
salary, positively refused him permission to leave 
Prague. But Rudolph’s death, in 1612, removed the 
obstacle ; as his successor, the Emperor Matthias, 
still continuing the imperial patronage, allowed 
Kepler to depart. He therefore, with one girl, 
Susanna, about ten years of age, and a boy, Louis, 
about five, took his departure for Linz. 

The widower soon found it to be utterly in- 
compatible to attend to his children, cater for his 
dinner, or even keep himself in trim, and yet watch 
the stars. So, down he’sat to make an inventory 
of all the marriageable ladies within the circle of 
his knowledge, past and present, some of whom 
bore the relation of mothers and daughters to each 
other. Moreover, with true German phlegm, he 
gave a general commission to his friends to look 
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out for him a suitable Madame Kepler. Finally, 
his affections wavered between no less than eleven 
ladies, each of whom in turn was thought of as a 
fit associate for the Legislator of the Heavens. In 
a long and amusing letter, we are made acquainted 
with their respective qualifications. 

No. 1. This lady was a widow, an intimate friend 
of his first wife’s, and on many accounts a most 
eligible match. Upon the matter being brought 
in due form before her, she seemed favourably 
inclined to the proposal. It is certain that she 
took time to ponder over it well, but at last quietly 
excused herself. Kepler must have been induced 
to make the offer from recollection merely of her 
personal appearance and good qualities, for he 
candidly admits that some time after the negotia- 
tion terminated, when he called to pay his respects 
to the dame, it was the first time that he had seen 
her during the last six years! To his great relief, 
he found “there was no single pleasing point about 
her.” But this reads very much like the fable of 
the fox and the grapes. He was evidently piqued 
by the refusal, and betrays his mortification by the 
mode adopted to conceal it, very needlessly assign- 
ing reasons for the rejection. Of the others, one 
was too old; another was in bad health; a third 
too proud of her birth and quarterings; a fourth 
had learned nothing but showy accomplishments, 
“not at all suitable to the sort of life she would 
have to lead with me;” a fifth grew impatient, 
and married a more ardent admirer, while he was 
studying the case, pro and con, before finally pop- 
ping the question. Three weary months was 
Kepler occupied with No. 8 of his list. Of this 
lady he states, that “at first she was quite com- 
plying, and her friends also; but presently, whether 
she did or did not consent, not only I, but she her- 
self, did not know.” After the lapse of a few days 
came a renewed promise, which, however, had to be 
confirmed a third time; and four days after that, 
she again repented her confirmation, and begged to 
be excused from it. “ Upon this,” says he, “I gave 
her up, and this time all my counsellors were of 
one opinion.” 

On advancing to No. 9, Kepler began with con- 
fiding to her the story of his recent disappoint- 
ment, determined to be guided in his behaviour by 
observing whether the treatment he had experi- 
enced met with a proper degree of sympathy. 
Apparently, the lady did not think the case very 
heart-rending, or was apathetic ; and so he passed 
on to No. 10. This party was only known to him 
by report, having found a place in his list by the 
recommendation of a female adviser. He made a 
visit to reconnoitre, and returned to note as follows: 
“She has undoubtedly a good fortune, is of good 
family, and of economical habits. But her phys! 
ognomy is most horribly ugly. She would be stared 
at in the streets, not to mention the striking dispro- 
portion in our figures. Iam lank, lean, and spare; 
she is short and thick. In a family notorious 
for fatness, she is considered superfluously fat. 
Equally unpropitious was his adventure with 
No. 11, though the only objection to her seems to 
have been excessive youth. 

Kepler now determined wisely to listen to 10 
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more recommendations, and turned back to one 
who had figured as No. 5, to whom he professes 
to have been attached from the first, but had ab- 
stained from proposing, owing to the remonstrances 
of friends, on account of her humble station. He 
was fortunate in the object of his choice, which 
he thus describes :—“ Her name is Susanna, the 
daughter of John Reuthinger and Barbara, citizens 
of the town of Eferdingen ; the father was by trade 
acabinet-maker, but both ler parents are dead. She 
has received an education well worth the largest 
dowry, by favour of the Lady of Stahrenberg, the 
strictness of whose household is famous through- 
out the province. Her person and manners are 
suitable to mine; no pride, no extravagance; she 
can bear to work; she has a tolerable knowledge 
how to manage a family; middle-aged, and of a 
disposition and capability to acquire what she still 
wants. Her I shall marry, by favour of the noble 
Baron of Stahrenberg, at twelve o’clock on the 30th 
of next October, with all Eferdingen assembled to 
meet us; and we shall eat the marriage dinner at 
Maurice’s, at the ‘Golden Lion.’” Long since, 
perhaps the glory of the hostelry, and the race of 
the landlord, have been numbered with the things 
that were; but the neat little town remains, about 
a mileand a half from the Danube, with the chateau 
of the present Count Stahrenberg at its extremity. 
The marriage was not destined to transpire without 
its singularity, for an incident connected with it 
led Kepler to write his new method of gauging. 
Journeying homewards with his wife, in Novem- 
ber, the season of the vintage, he observed every- 
where the produce of an abundant crop along the 
grand valley of the Danube, and deemed it ad- 
visable to provide his household with a stock of 
beverage while the price was temptingly cheap. 
Accordingly, he purchased a few casks. But, when 
the seller came to ascertain the exact quantity, he 
objected to his method of gauging, for he allowed 
no difference, whatever might be the proportion of 
the bulging parts of the casks to the rest. This 
neither suited the exact genius nor the pocket of 
Kepler, and gave rise to the treatise before men- 
tioned, which is one of the earliest specimens of 
the modern analysis. 

Not long had he resided at Linz before his in- 
dependence and love of truth brought him into 
collision with the Roman Catholic party; and he 
was publicly excommunicated for rejecting the 
received doctrine of transubstantiation. “ Judge,” 
he wrote to a friend of this incident, “how far I 
can assist you, in a place where the priest and 
school inspector have combined to brand me with 
the public stigma of heresy, because in every 
question I take that side which seems to me to be 
consonant with the word of God.” At one time, 
his library was sealed up by desire of the Jesuits; 
ad nothing but his connection with the Imperial 
court secured his own personal indemnity. In- 
vited to the professorship of mathematics at Bo- 
logna in Italy, a position which would have 
materially improved his worldly circumstances, 
he prudently declined crossing the Alps, antici- 
pating trouble from the openness with which he 
avowed his convictions. 
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The third of his celebrated laws, connecting the 
mean distances of the planets with the periods of 
their revolution round the sun, was discovered in 
the year 1618, and announced the. year following 
in his “ Harmonics,” a treatise abounding with wild 
extravagance and mysticism. Among its other 
whimsicalities, the ancient fancy is conspicuous 
of the heavenly bodies making melody in their 
spheres, and forming a choir, in which Kepler 
makes Saturn and Jupiter take the bass, Mars the 
tenor, the Earth and Venus the counter tenor, and 
Mercury the treble. 

At this period, owing to the death of the Em- 
peror Matthias, the sceptre passed into the hands 
of Ferdinand, who continued Kepler in his profit- 
less office. But the great Thirty Years’ War 
broke out, with its battles in the field and contests 
in the towns between the Romanist and Protestant 
parties—its sieges, massacres, and desolations— 
which rendered the lot of the people, especially in 
Southern Germany, where the struggle was the 
deadliest, precarious in the extreme. Oppressed 
with poverty, apprehensive of philosophical liberty 
being denied, harassed by the condition of his 
country, and not knowing how soon the din of war 
might be heard at his own door, the thought of 
having to seek a refuge in a foreign land—France, 
England, or the Netherlands—often occurred to the 
mind of Kepler. But the idea was only enter- 
tained as a last resource, for no man ever felt 
more strongly the ties of fatherland than he. 
Upon being visited in 1620 by Sir Henry Wotton, 
the English ambassador at Venice, the latter, find- 
ing him in great pecuniary straits, urged him to 
go over to England, where he would be sure of a 
hospitable reception. He had dedicated his “ Har- 
monics” to James 1, who had then more reputa- 
tion for wisdom abroad than at home. But the 
proposal was uot listened to, except as a step which 
necessity rendered inevitable. It is curiously 
referred to in one of his letters: “The fires of 
civil war are raging in Germany; they who are 
opposed to the honour of the empire are getting 
the upper hand; everything in my neighbourhood 
seems abandoned to flame and destruction. Shall 
I then cross the sea, whither Wotton invites me? 
I! a German! a lover of firm land! who dread the 
confinement of an island, who presage its dangers, 
and must drag along with me my little wife and 
flock of children. Besides my son Louis, now 
thirteen years old, I have a marriageable daughter, 
a two-year old son by my second marriage, an 
infant daughter, and its mother but just recover- 
ing from her confinement.” 

Resolved if possible to live and die on native 
soil, Kepler remained at Linz, a beggar to the last 
for his dues, sometimes going in person to Vienna to 
crave them, and returning with a scant instalment. 
He wanted money for the support of his house- 
hold, and still more sorely, as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, in order to complete and pub- 
lish the “Rudolphine Tables.” This was the 
great labour of his life, commenced under the 
auspices of the Emperor Rudolph, and hence called 
after his name. These celebrated tables appeared 


at last in 1627, and were the first that were calcu- 
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lated upon the supposition that the planets move 
in elliptical orbits. It is only of interest to gene- 
ral readers to remark, that Kepler was tempted to 
show how the tables might be used for astrological 
purposes. ‘This is inserted in an appendix, which 
he calls “an alins doled out to the nativity-casters,” 
and was doubtless designed to aid the circulation 
of his work. “Modern astrology,’ he remarks, 
“is the daughter of astronomy; and this foolish 
daughter supports her wise but needy mother from 
the profits ot a profession not generally considered 
creditable.” 

Three years afterwards he repaired to Ratisbon, 
when the diet of the empire was there in session, 
in the hope of obtaining an order for arrears to be 
paid up, which at that time amounted to eight 
thousand crowns. The journey proved a fruitless 
one. fis fatigue, combined with disappomtment, 
brought on a fever, which suddenly cut short his 
life, away from the consolations of his family, in 
November, 1680, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
His remains were interred in the Protestant church- 
yard of St. Peter’s in the city, and a tombstone with 
a simple inscription indicated the spot. But this 
was soon afterwards destroyed, in the course of the 
savage wars which continued between the two 
ecclesiastical parties, and Kepler’s grave cannot 
now be identified. A small circular temple has in 
modern times been erected to his memory, in the 
agreeable garden-like promenade which encircles 
Ratisbon, occupying the site of its ancient fortifica- 
tions; and, still more recently, another memorial to 
his honour has been furnished. The top of the 
cathedral commands a wide view of the surrounding 
country, Among other objects, the spectator catches 
sight of the fantastically called Valhalla, a colossal 
Doric temple, on the left bank of the Danube, built 
by the late King of Bavaria, to commemorate the 
distinguished men of Germany. In the crowd of 
warriors, statesmen, poets, and sages, whose busts 
and statues are in the building, the honest, poverty- 
stricken, odd, and great John Kepler has not been 
forgotten. 

Notwithstanding many infirmities, to Kepler be- 
longs the praise of having been a good husband, 
an affectionate father, a man of strong and lively 
piety. This brightest part of his character is often 
conspicuous in his writings, as in the admirable 
passage with which he opens his book on Mars, 
“I beseech my reader,” says he, “ that, not unmind- 
ful of the Divine goodness bestowed on man, he do 
with me praise and celebrate the wisdom and great- 
ness of the Creator, which I open to him from a 
more inward explication of the form of the world ; 
and that thus, not only in the firmness and stability 
of the earth, he perceive with gratitude the pre- 
servation of all living things in nature as the gift 
of God, but also that in its motion, so recondite, 
so admirable, he acknowledge the wisdom of the 
Creator. But to him who is too dull to receive 
this science, or too weak to receiye the Copernican 
system without harm to his piety—him, I say, I 
advise, that, leaving the school of astronomy, he 
follow his own path, and desist from this wandering 
through the universe; and, lifting up his natural 
eyes, with which he alone can see, pour himself out 
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in his own heart, in praise of God the Creator; 
being certain that he gives no less worship to God 
than the astronomer, to whom God has given to 
see more clearly with his inward eye, and who, for 
what he has himself discovered, both can and will 
glorify God.” He was far in advance of his age 
upon the question of religious liberty. His doc. 
trinal views were also in various respects opposed 
to those of the Romanists, while his philosophical 
opinions were of course little less than infidel in 
their esteem. He had strong confidence that truth 
would finally triumph, and he met the. voice of 
calumny with the noble declaration :—* The day 
will soon break, when pious simplicity will be 
ashamed of its blind superstition; when men will 
recognise truth in the book of nature as well as in 
the Holy Scriptures, and rejoice in the two revela. 
tions.” How signally has the anticipation been 
realized! A fine passage at the close of another of 
his works must not be withheld :—“I give thee 
thanks, Lord and Creator, that thou hast given me 
joy through thy creation ; for I have been ravished 
with the work of thy hands. I have revealed unto 
mankind the glory of thy works, as far as my 
limited spirit could conceive their infinitude. Should 
I have brought forward anything that is unworthy 
of thee, or should I haye sought my own fame, be 
graciously pleased to forgive me.” 


A VOICE FROM RUINED WALLS, 
Extract from a Letter from Mr. Owen, American 
Missionary at Allahabad, 

“ Our mission at Futteypoor is deeply indebted to 
that good man, Robert Tucker, the judge of that 
place, who was-killed there in June. I visited the 
ruins of his bungalow, and saw on the walls of his 
sitting-room, printed in large letters, which fire 
and water had not obliterated, on one side the 
words Fran Gop, on another, Love your Hwemigs, 
on a third, PREPARE FoR Dratu. By the side of the 
grand trunk road, quite uninjured, stand the four 
pillars he had constructed, containing tablets with 
inscriptions fromthe Bible. One pair contains the 
Ten Commandments, in Urdu and Hindi, the other 
pair the portion of Scripture in John iii. 14—18, 
also in Urdu and Hindi. No attempt seems to 
have been made to disturb these, although almost 
everything else left there by Europeans was most 
wantonly destroyed. These pillars seem a sacred 

legacy,” : 

The above scarcely needs comment. What can 
be more touching than the simple record given 01 
a Christian’s ruined home, with its blackened walls 
still bearing witness to a faith and love which could 
not die! Oh that the sentences, Far Gop, Love 
your Exemies, Prepare ror Deatu, might be writ- 
ten by the Spirit upon each of our hearts! Then, 
even if death should come to us, as it came to the 
judge of Futteypoor, in a violent and startling form, 
we might realize the truth that he who fears God 
need have no other fear; and that he who, through 
faith in the Redeemer, seeks to make life a pre- 
paration for death, will find death but the thresh- 
old of everlasting life, the brief passage to eternal 
glory. 
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LONGFELLOW’S LAST POEM. 

Or living American poets, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
is best known and most popular in this country. True 
pootic feeling and happy command of language he doubt- 
less possesses, but in the rarer excellences of invention 
and of taste he is not equally eminent. Undue admira- 
tion of Goethe and German literature has had evil influ- 
ence on his genius. Some of his earlier minor pieces, 
such as “ The Village Blacksmith,” “The Reaper and the 
Flowers,” and “ The Psalm of Life,” are the best of al! 
his compositions, and will endure when those of more 
ambitious pretension are forgotten. Of the new poem, 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” the subject is good, 
and the story well told, but the literary effect is destroyed 
by the adoption of the same cumbrous and unmusical 
hexameter verse, which marred the many beauties of 
“Rvageline.” 

The hero of the poem is a historical character. He 
was one of the brave Englishmen who, in the days of 
Elizabeth, went to the low countries to aid the Dutch in 
their struggle for independence. It was a religious war, 
as much as a national contest. The cruel Alva and the 
Spanish legionaries were the soldiers of the Popish In- 
quisition. The Protestants wero battling for religious 
liberty, as well as national freedom. Miles Standish 
entered heart and soul into this conflict. The estimate 
of his character, and the episode in his life which sug- 
gested the poem, we give in the words of My. Long- 
fellow’s preface. 

“Miles Standish united the wisdom of atrue statesman 
with the nerve and daring of a good soldier, qualities 
which. fitted him in a pre-eminent degree to adorn the 
post which, when he left Leyden for America, he was 
called on to fill, In Holland he had learned to admire 
the devotedness and moral grandeur of the Puritans. 
Though he never joined their church, he was the stanch 
friend and sworn defender of that little band of heroic 
men and women who landed from the ‘May Flower’ in 
New England in the year 1620. As the ‘best linguist’ 
among the pilgrims, he was qualified to treat with the 
Indians ; and as the best soldier, he took the command 
in their expeditions. ‘His capital exploit, as the old 
chronicle terms it, was the salvation of the planters at 
Weymouth from extermination. The hostility of the 
Indians had been provoked by the injustice of some greedy 
London adventurers, who were striving to monopolize 
the advantages of the fur trade. The colony was saved 
by the wisdom and courage of Miles Standish. He died 
in 1656, at the age of 72, 

“He was twico married, and the tradition has been 
handed down, that some time after the death of his first 
wife, he employed the friendly services of John Alden to 
pay court in his name to a fair lady, one Priscilla Mul- 
ins, who, however, fell in love with his ambassador, and 
afterwards became his wife. Another lady, however, 
known to us only by the namo of Barbara, consoled him 
for this mortification by accepting the hand of one of the 
greatest and noblest men whom Providence ever raised 
up to fight the battle of Liberty in the Old World, and to 
lay the social foundation of the New.” 

The poem opens with a description of the house of 
Miles Standish, in New Plymouth. Tho walls are hung 
wound with swords and matchlocks, and various imple- 
ments and trophies of war. Striding to and fro in his 
‘oom, buried deep in thonght, is first prescnted the 
Puritan captain; and beside him a youthful scholar, 
hig friend, John Alden, dear to him as Melancthon was 
to Lather. Here are their portraits :— 
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* Short of stature he was, but strongly built and athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with muscles and sinews 
of iron; 

Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet beard was already 

Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges sometimes in November. 

Near him was seated John Alden, his friend and houschold 
companion, 

Writing with diligent speed at a table of pine by the window; 

Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon complexion, 

Having the dew of his youth, and tho beanty thereof, as the 
captives 

Whom Saint Gregory saw, and exclaimed, ‘Not Angles but 
Angels.’ 

Youngest of all was he of the men who came in the May Flower.”’ 


The “ May Flower” is to sail on the morrow for the old 
country, Alden had many letters to write, and is busy 
proparing them, when Miles Standish breaks the silence 
by saying he had something important to tell his friend 
after his work is finished. Forthwith attention is given, 
and the captain, with painful embarrassment, speaks as 
follows :— 


‘* ¢*is not good for a man to be alone, say the Scriptures. 

This I have said before, and again and again I repeat it; 

Every hour in the day, I think it, and feel it, and say it. 

Since Rose Standish died, my life has been weary and dreary ; 

Sick at heart have I been, beyond the healing of friendship. 

Oft in my lonely hours have I thought of the maiden Priscilla. 

She is alone in the world; her father and mother and brother 

Died in the winter together; I saw her going and coming, 

Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed of the dying, 

Patient, courageous, and strong, and said to myself, that if 
ever 

There were angels on carth as there are angels in heaven, 

Two have I seen and known; and the angel whose namo is 
Priscilla 

Holds in my desolate life the place which the other abandoned. 

Long have I cherished the thought, but never have dared to 
reveal it, 

Being a coward in this, though valiant enough for the most 
part. 

Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of Plymouth, 

Say that a blunt old captain, a man not of words but of actions, 

Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of a soldier, 

Not in these words, you know, but this in short is my meaning ; 

I am a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases. 

You, who are bred as a scholar, can say it in elegant language, 

Such as you read in your books of the pleadings and wooings 
of lovers, ; 

Such as you think best adapted to win the heart of a maiden.’ ’”’ 


This was a difficult as well as delicate charge; all the 
more as John Alden himself loved Priscilla. But friend- 
ship at length prevailed over love, and he went forth 
on his embassy. He comes to the log-hut where dwelt 
Priscilla, whose musical voice, as he drew near, he heard 


“ Singing the hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem, 
Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the Psalmist, 
Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comforting many. 
Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of the maiden 
Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snow-drift 
Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous spindle, 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel in its 
motion. 

Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of Ains- 
worth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together, 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a church- 
yard, 

Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old Puritan 
anthem, 

She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of tho forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest apparel of home-spun 

Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of her being!” 


Much and eloquently did Alden plead for his friend, 
the brave, the generous, and the good, though rough in 
manner, and in the graces of speech unskilful, 
naturally the maiden thought that the great captain, if 
so very cager to wed her, might have taken the trouble 
to come himself; for, “if worth the winning, she was 
surely worth the wooing ;” and at last gave the mes- 


But very 
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senger pretty plainly to understand that his suit would 
succeed if made for himself, instead of another. There- 
upon a tumult of conflicting emotions rages in the breast 
of John Alden. He thought of fleeing for ever from these 
shores, which to him would bring henceforth perpctual 
disquiet. Tenfold was his agitation increased when his 
friend charged him with being a traitor. When about to 
embark in the “May Flower” he catches a glimpse of 
Priscilla, and, being tempted to seek a short interview, 
the vows of enduring attachment were recorded. In 
course of time the path was smoothed for their union, it 
being reported that Miles Standish was dead in battle ; 
for he had courted peril and excitement, to hinder his 
grief from preying on him. The “wedding day” is the 
subject of the concluding canto, from which we extract 
the best passage in the poem. 
‘Lo! when the service was ended, a form appeared on the 
threshold, 
Clad in armour of steel, a sombre and sorrowful figure! 
Why does the bridegroom start and stare at the strange 
apparition ? 
Why does the bride turn pale, and hide her face on his shoulder ? 
Is it a phantom of air—a bodiless, spectral illusion ? 
Ts it a ghost from the grave, that has come to forbid the be- 
trothal ?” 
The apparition turns out to be real flesh and blood— 
being Miles Standish himself. After a little pause— 
“Grasping the bridegroom’s hand, he said with emotion: ‘ For- 
give me! 
I have been angry and hurt—too long have I cherished the 
feeling ; : 
T have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God! it is ended. 
Mine is the same hot blood that leaped in the veins of Hugh 
Standish, 
Sensitive, swift to resent, but as swift in atoning for error. 
Never so much as now was Miles Standish the friend of John 
Alden.’ 
Thereupon answered the bridegroom: ‘Let all be forgotten 
between us,— 


All save tho dear, old friondship, and that shall grow older and | 


dearer !’ 

Then the Captain advanced, and, bowing, saluted Priscilla, 

Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned gentry in Eng- 
land, 

Something of camp and of court, of town and of country, com- 
mingled, 

Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly lauding her husband. 

Then he said with a smile, ‘I should have remembered the 
adage, 

If you would be well served, you must serve yourself; and 
moreover, 

No man ¢an gather cherries in Kent at the season of Christmas!’ 


Great was the people’s amazement, and greater yet their re- 
joicing, 

Thus to behold once more the su:-burnt face of their Captain, 

Whom they had mourned as dead; and they gathered and 
crowded about him, 

Eager to see him and hear him, forgetful of bride and of 
bridegroom, 

Questioning, answering, laughing, and each interrupting the 
other, 

Till the good Captain declared, being quite overpowered and 
bewildered, 

He had rather by far break into an Indian encampment, 

Than come again to a wedding to which he had not been in- 
vited. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom went forth'‘and stood with the bride 
at the doorway, 

Breathing the perfumed air of that warm and beantiful morning. 

Touched with autumnal tints, but lonely and sad in the sunshine, 

Lay extended before them the land of toil and privation ; 

There were the graves of the dead, and tho barren waste of the 
sea-shore ; 

There the familiar fields, the groves of pine, and the meadows; 

But to their eyes transfigured, it seemed as the Garden of Eden, 

Filled with the presence of God, whose voice was the sound of 
the ocean, 
* & « * * * * 


Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habita- 
tion, 


} 
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LONGFELLOW’S LAST POEM. 


Happy husband and wife, and frionds conversing together. 

Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the ford in the 
forest, 

Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of love throug), 
its bosom, - 

Tremulons, floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure abysses, 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his 
splendours, 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above them 
suspended, 

Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine and tho 
fir-tree, 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of Esheol, 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca and 
Isaac, 

Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers, 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the bridal pro- 
cession,” 





Epvucation OF JoHN WesLeY.—Peculiar care was taken 
of Wesley’s religious education by his mother, which, with 
the habitual and fervent piety of both his parents, and his 
own surprising preservation, at an age when he was per- 
fectly capable of remembering all the circumstances, com- 
bined to foster in the child that disposition which after- 
wards developed itself with such force, and produced such 
important effects. At an early age John was sent to the 
Charterhouse, where he suffered under the tyranny which 
the elder boys were permitted to exercise. The boys of 
the higher forms were then in the practice of taking their 
portion of meat from the younger ones, by the law of the 
strongest ; and during great part of the time that Wesley 
remained there, a small daily portion of bread was his 
only food. He strictly performed an injunction of his 
father’s, that he should run round the Charterhouse-green 
three times every morning. Here, for his quietness, re- 
gularity, and application, he became a favourite with his 
master, Dr. Walker; and through life he retained so 
great a predilection for the place, that on his annual visit 


| to London, he made it a custom to walk through this 


scene of his boyhood.—Timbs’ “ School-days of Eminent 
Men.” 


Tux Hesripes.—The Hebrides are but the shattered 
relics of an old land that had its mountain peaks and its 
glens, its streams and lakes, and may have nursed in its 
solitude the red deer and the eagle, but was never trod- 
den by the foot of man. A glance at the map is enough 
to convince us of this. We there see islands, and penin- 
sulas, and promontories, and deep bays, and long retiring 
inlets, as though the country had been submerged and 
only its higher points remained above water. The con- 
viction is impressed more strongly upon us by a visit to 
these shores. We sail through the windings of one of the 
“sounds,” and can scarcely believe that we are on the 
bosom of the salt sca. Hills rise on all sides, and the 
water, smooth as a polished mirror, shows so pure and 
limpid, that in the sunshine we can see the white pebbles 
that strew its bed many fathoms down. The eastern 
shore is often abruptly interrupted by long receding lochs 
edged round with lofty mountains, and thus, where we 
had looked to see a deep heathy glen, with, perchance, a 
white tree-shaded mansion in the far distance, and a few 
dun smoking cottages in front, we are surprised to catch 
a glimpse of the white sails of a yacht, or the darker can- 
vas of the herring boats. We sail on, and soon a sudden 
turn brings us abruptly to the mouth of the sound. A 
bold headland, studded around with rocky islets, rises 
perpendicularly from the sea, bleak and bare, without a 
bush or tree, or the faintest trace of the proximity of man. 
The broad swell of the Atlantic comes rolling in among 
these rocks, and breaks in foam against the grey cliffs 
overhead. In tempests, such a scene must be of the most 
terrific kind. Woe to the hapless vessel that is sucked 
into the vortex of these breakers, whose roar is sometimes 
heard at a distance of miles! Even in the calmest weather 
the white surf comes surging in, and a low sullen boom 18 
ever reverberating along the shore.—Geikie’s “ Story a % 


| Boulder,” 





